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TO 

HENRY  RICHARD  LORD  HOLLAND, 

TO  WHOSE  PERSEVERING  AND  ENLIGHTENED  AD¬ 
VOCACY,  THE  CAUSE  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IS 
SO  DEEPLY  INDEBTED;  AND  ON  THE  ZEAL  OF 
WHOSE  CONTINUED  EXERTIONS  IT  CONFIDENTLY 
RELIES,  FOR  FUTURE  TRIUMPHS,  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  THE  HONOUR  AND  THE  PROSPERITY,  ALIKE 
OF  OUR  COMMON  COUNTRY,  AND  OUR  COMMON 
CHRISTIANITY: 


THESE  PAGES  ARE  MOST  RESPECTFULLY 
INSCRIBED,  BY 


THE  AUTHOR. 


Some  parts  of  these  observations  were  originally 
inserted  in  the  Lancaster  Gazette ,  of  November  22 
29,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  with  the  Signature 
B.D.  in  consequence  of  the  insertion  of  an  extract 
from  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  J6,  refecting  on 
the  Catholics. 


Lancaster,  Is#  Mo.  24,  1829. 
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$rrtton 

THE  PAPAL  POWER  IN  ITS  ORIGIN 
ARBITRATIVE. 

If  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  had  turned  to 
the  works  of  Paley,  and  had  examined  the 
exceptions  which  are  there  stated  to  the 
obligation  of  promises  and  oaths,1  he  would 
have  found  that  they  are  not  very  different 

1.  Moral  Philosophy,  book  iiL,  part  1,  chap.  5,  sec.  3. 
chap.  16,  sec.  5. 
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from  those  which  are  implied  in  the  Decre¬ 
tals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  they  are 
quoted  in  the  Review.2 

During  the  middle  ages  questions  of  this 
nature  could  be  referred,  for  decision,  to  no 
other  tribunal  so  properly  as  to  the  Papal 
See. 

Analagous  instances  might  be  adduced 
from  recent  or  well-known  transactions  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  in  the  proceedings  against  the  United 
Irishmen,  as  well  as  in  those  against  the 
Luddites  in  this  county,  that  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  principle  which  could  not  with 
any  propriety  be  questioned,  that  the  oaths 
which  had  been  taken  by  those  unhappy  and 
misguided  individuals  were  in  no  respect 
binding  upon  them.  At  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  Parliament  declared  that  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  were  released  from  their  oaths 
of  fealty  to  James  Second.  The  Decretals 

2.  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  38,  No.  78,  page  560. 

Non  est  observandum  juramentum  quo  malum  incante 
permittitur.  Non  omnia  promissa  solvenda  sunt.  Non 
observentur  juramenta  quse  fiunt  contra  divina  mandata. 
Aliquando  non  expedit  promissum  servare  sacramentum. 
P.  2,  Cans.  22,  Quest.  4. 
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of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  to  the  non-obliga¬ 
tion  of  oaths  in  certain  cases,  are  founded 
upon  similar  principles.  To  say  therefore 
that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  is  not  respected 
by  the  Catholics,  is  just  as  fair,  and  no  fairer, 
than  to  say  it  is  not  respected  by  Paley,  and 
is  not  by  the  Judges  of  this  country,  and  is 
not  by  the  Legislature.  What,  in  fact,  is 
there,  which  at  present  excludes  the  Catholics 
from  public  honours  and  from  Parliament, 
but  their  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ? 

That  this  principle  may  have  been,  and 
actually  was,  improperly  and  culpably  applied 
in  ages  of  barbarism  and  of  profound  igno¬ 
rance,  under  circumstances  of  frenzied  resent¬ 
ment,  and  mutual  animosity,  and  reiterated 
aggression,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  yet  in 
arguing  on  this  subject,  it  is  constantly  the 
practice  to  reason  from  the  exceptions  as  if 
they  were  the  general  rule,  from  what  was 
an  abuse  as  if  it  were  the  principle.  It  is  no 
less  unjust,  to  visit  on  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  irregularities  and  excesses, — the  instances 
of  a  short-sighted  and  tyrannical  policy, — to 
be  remarked  in  the  records  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  Provence,  Savoy,  or  Arragon,  than 
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it  would  be  to  consider  the  mild  and  benefi¬ 
cent, —  the  truly  constitutional  Church  of 
England  answerable  in  her  character,  under 
the  reign  of  a  Brunswick,  for  every  arbitrary 
and  vindictive  proceeding  of  a  Laud,  or  an 
Elizabeth,  or  for  the  measures  of  her  first 
Head  of  the  Church,  her  founder,  the  first 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  Henry  VIII.  It 
is  not  by  the  examples  of  these  characters 
that  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be 
estimated,  but  by  the  venerable  and  cherished 
names  of  her  Hookers,  her  Taylors,  her  Hails, 
her  Barrows,  and  Leightons,  and  Whichcotes, 
and  Hoadleys,  and  Butlers  ;  names  not  to  be 
remembered  but  with  blessings,  and  with 
gratitude  to  heaven !  Let  the  same  measure 
of  justice  be  assigned  to  the  Catholics. 

The  character  exercised  by  the  Pope  of 
common  mediator  amongst  the  powers  of 
Christendom,  with  the  authoritv  which  natu- 
rally  belonged  to  such  an  office,  was  not  in 
its  origin  an  usurpation  ;  it  was  conferred  by 
universal  assent,  and  by  the  necessities  of 
the  times ;  and  in  its  principle  was  of  a 
remedial  and  protective  nature.  Even  when 
resisted,  it  was  not  in  those  early  times 
denied  to  be  a  rightful  authority ;  but  was 
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resisted  as  having  been  unwarrantably  ex¬ 
erted  on  particular  occasions.  Henry  II. 
and  John,  did  not  call  in  question  that  the 
Pope  was  justly  and  rightfully  invested  with 
a  paternal  authority,  but  objected  that  the 
just  limits  of  that  authority  were  exceeded. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe 
that  in  ordinary  cases  this  authority  should 
be  respected  ;  it  was  equally  a  principle,  as¬ 
serted  by  all  in  turns,  that  when  unduly 
exercised,  it  was  right  that  it  should  be 
opposed.  It  co-existed  with  the  feudal  system, 
and  with  that  system  expired  ;  and  probably 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  be  found,  in 
the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  even  amongst 
the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  in  the  various 
contests  which  have  arisen  amongst  them, 
of  the  Pope  having  thrown  the  weight  of 
his  ecclesiastical  character  into  the  scale  of 
either  of  the  contending  parties  to  influence 
the  event.  Perhaps  the  treaty  of  Westpha¬ 
lia  may  be  assigned  as  the  first  public  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  distinctly  shows  that  this 
function  of  the  papal  authority  had  expired. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
no  sooner  was  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  but 
the  necessity  of  a  substitute  was  felt  also. 
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and  indeed  was  at  length  provided  for,  by 
means  of  that  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  That  substitute  was — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  This  was 
designed  to  answer,  and  it  did  so  in  fact,  the 
same  purposes  in  modem  Europe  as  the 
pontifical  office  had  done  in  the  feudal  ages. 

Since  that  decisive  change,  two  centuries 
have  elapsed  ;  and  how  vast  have  been  the 
further  changes  which  have  arisen  since  that 
time,  progressively  rendering  the  Papal  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  world  of  less  importance ! 
The  principal  part  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  Europe  is  now  Protestant ;  Pussia,  which 
is  Greek,  has  been  added  to  the  community 
of  states.  Europe  has  been  shaken  to  her 
foundations  by  an  atheistic  and  democratic 
revolution.  A  new  world  teems  with  rising 
republics,  full  of  the  audacity  and  enterprise 
of  youthful  freedom.  The  governments  of 
Europe  are  silently,  gradually,  and  steadily, 
conforming  their  institutions  to  those  which 
time  has  consolidated  around — - 

ee  — - the  wisely  balanced  throne, 

That  looks,  serene,  o'er  storms  of  earth  and  seas.” 

In  the  mean  time.  Southern  Asia,  with  her 
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millions,  has  bowed  her  turbaned  head  to  the 
Protestant  sceptre  of  these  realms,  and  re¬ 
poses  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  her  eye  brightening  at  the  future. 
Climes  beneath  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun  alike  hail  the  mitred  missionaries  of 
Britain  ;  her  presses  pour  forth  in  myriads 
the  translated  Scriptures,  in  languages  of 
which,  until  lately,  the  very  names  were 
unknown  to  us.  The  voice  of  her  Heber 
has  been  heard  from  Birmah  to  the  Indus ; 
and  soon  will  the  strains  of  his  lyre,  mingled 
with  those  of  Milton  and  Cowper,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  prevail  over  the  songs  of  Ferdusi 
and  Hafiz.  Along  Gungha’s  mystic  stream, 
already  less  and  less  frequent,  the  glare  of  the 
Suttee  sinks  paler  before  the  morning  ray  of 
Truth ! 

“  Visions  of  Glory  !  spare  my  aching  sight. 

Ye  unborn  ages  !  crowd  not  on  my  soul !” 

Yet  is  England,  high  and  palmy  England, 
to  dread  a  phantom  of  the  eleventh  century  ! 
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Section  gmmtr* 

corrective  principles  of  the  catholic 

RELIGION. 

He  certain  Catholics,  (for  I  protest  against 
t  he  injustice  of  making  the  rights  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-subjects  answerable  for  the 
mistakes,  or  perversions,  or  absurdities  of 
unauthorised  individuals)  in  reasoning  upon 
the  oath  of  the  Act  of  1793,  have  put  the 
the  construction  upon  it  which  is  stated  in 
the  Review,*  that  opinion  is  open  to  argu¬ 
ment,  let  its  unreasonableness  be  demonstra¬ 
ted  ;  but  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  because 
a  fallacy  occurs  in  the  writings  or  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  some  one  individual  or  other, 
that  therefore  a  fourth  part  or  a  third  of  the 
British  nation,  descendants  of  those  who 
established  the  British  Constitution,  and  of 
the  same  religion  with  them,  are  to  remain, 
on  account  of  that  very  religion,  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  civil  and  political  rights 
established  by  their  and  our  ancestors. 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  7 6,  page  562. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  religious  system,  if 
pushed  to  the  utmost  in  some  of  its  parts, 
and  if  we  keep  out  of  view  the  compensating 
principles  belonging  to  it,  together  with  those 
which  are  inherent  in  human  nature,  but 
what  would  appear  to  be  objectionable.  We 
might  adduce  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  abso¬ 
lution  of  the  Church  Service  of  this  country, 
if  considered  alone  ;  and  perhaps  an  instance 
more  generally  intelligible  could  not  well  be 
selected.  It  might  be  said  by  any  one  unfa¬ 
vourably  disposed,  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  evade  the  conscious  guilt  of  sin  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  but  (he  would 
add)  to  give  your  attendance  at  church,  first 
persuading  yourself  that  you  are  a  believer, 
and  have  repented  of  what  is  wrong,  (of  the 
sincerity  and  completeness  of  that  repent¬ 
ance,  your  own  mind  being  the  sole  judge, 
without  the  smallest  explanation  with  any 
one)  and  you,  with  the  hundreds  beside  who 
are  present  and  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
may  suppose  yourself  to  receive  a  complete 
remission  on  the  part  of  Heaven,  for  all 
offences  without  discrimination,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  magnitude.  Is  it  fair  so 
to  describe  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the 
c 
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Liturgy  ?  Certainly  not.  But  this  view  is 
here  advanced,  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  is  perseveringly  exercised 
towards  the  Catholics  ; — that  is  to  say,  every 
thing  is  urged  against  them  in  a  similar  spirit 
of  overstrained  animadversion,  though  these 
representations  are  plainly  at  variance  with 
the  real  state  of  facts,  and  again  and  again 
disclaimed  in  the  most  express  and  authentic 
manner. 

I  believe  that  everywhere  in  the  Catholic 
Church  it  is  insisted  upon  as  a  principle  of 
the  highest  importance,  (it  is  a  topic  strenu¬ 
ously  and  frequently  enforced,  I  know  from 
personal  observation,  in  Italy,  Germany  and 
France)  that  every  attempt  to  apply  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church,  or  the  instrumental 
parts  of  religion,  either  with  regard  to  our¬ 
selves  or  others,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  self-deluding  mind,  or  in  the  palliation 
of  injustice,  or  in  furtherance  of  schemes 
unworthy  of  a  good  man  in  any  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  social  or  civil,  or  in  the  evasion 
of  any  duty,  is  an  offence  against  God,  of 
a  peculiarly  aggravated  nature ;  a  sort  of 
attempted  fraud  on  the  divine  justice.  It  is 
evident,  how  much  this  must  be  corrective  of 
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the  practical  effect  of  those  parts  of  the 
Catholic  system,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Protestants,  are  most  objectionable.  1  might 
refer,  in  proof  of  what  is  here  asserted,  to  a 
multitude  of  the  most  influential  writers  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  On  no  subject  is  the 
eloquence  of  its  clergy  more  exerted  than  on 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  a  dispro- 
portioned  value  for  the  subordinate  parts  of 
the  Catholic  system,  against  the  danger  of 
regarding  those  things  as  ends  which  are  only 
intended  for  means.1 

Is  not,  in  fact,  the  religion  of  the  Catholics 
that  of  a  Fenelon,  a  Pascal,  a  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  a  Ganganelli,  a  Fleury  ?  If  Milton 
and  Klopstock  were  Protestants,  “  the  re- 
no  wner  of  Beatrice”  was  a  Catholic.  If  we 
have  justly  to  boast  of  a  Bedell,  a  Howard, 
a  Wilberforce ;  theirs  are  a  Borromeo,  a 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  a  Las  Casas.  If  Addi¬ 
son  was  a  Protestant,— He  was  a  Catholic  who 
wrote  the  Essay  on  Man  and  the  Universal 
Prayer.  Our  illustrious  Alfred,  twice  a  visi¬ 
tant  at  Pome  in  his  early  youth,  received  a 
part  of  his  education  at  the  Papal  court. 


(1)  Appendix. 
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Well  may  the  Reviewer,  in  the  course  of 
this  invective  against  so  great  a  part  of  the 
Christian  world  and  against  his  petitioning 
fellow-subjects,  betray  his  apprehensions — 
“  that  to  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a 
body,  are  not  to  be  trusted  upon  their  decla¬ 
rations  and  their  oaths,  would  in  these  days 
expose  the  person  who  should  assert  it,  to  a 
full-mouthed  cry  of  hear ,  hear ,  in  Parliament, 
and  to  a  charge  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
calumny.”*  Yes,  let  us  hope,  that  such  is 
the  Parliament  of  England,  and  such  the 
English  nation,  that  this  result  has  rightly 
been  anticipated. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  Is  the  Protestanism 
of  this  country  so  destitute  of  the  sanction 
of  reason  and  of  Scripture,  that  it  cannot 
with  safety  rely  on  them  alone,  in  an  age  of 
free  inquiry,  of  learning,  and  of  indepen- 
dance  of  sentiment  ?  If  it  can  securely  rely 
on  the  firmness  of  its  own  foundations,  any 
endeavour  to  strengthen  itself,  by  penal  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  freedom  of  others,  is  really  to 
injure  and  to  dishonour  its  own  exalted 
cause,  and  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  invidious  and 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  76,  page  560. 
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unjust.  Indeed  to  imagine  that  the  Catholic 
religion,  if  it  be  in  truth  such  as  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  could  possibly  acquire  an  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  this  country  and  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  is  an  instance  of  infatuation  worthy 
only  of  the  extreme  of  ignorance  and  timi¬ 
dity.  But  if  dangers  remotely  contingent,  if 
unreasonable  fears  are  to  be  considered  a  suf¬ 
ficient  excuse  for  oppression,  there  has  been 
little  oppression  but  what  might  be  justified, 
since  the  world  began. 

All  history  teaches,  that  it  is  the  invariable 
effect  of  coercion  to  render  a  religions  party, 
who  are  the  objects  of  it,  more  powerful.  It 
hallows  the  cause  of  the  sufferers  in  the  view 
of  multitudes,  it  endears  it  the  more  to 
themselves ;  and  those  of  them  who  otherwise 
would  be  altogether  indifferent,  cannot  even 
on  a  principle  of  honour,  abandon  those  who 
are  exposed  to  its  effects. 

But  if,  as  regards  England,  emancipation 
is  demanded  by  justice  and  common  sense; 
as  regards  Ireland,  it  is  demanded  almost 
with  the  force  of  necessity.  For  it  has  at 
length  become  evident,  that  either  that  coun¬ 
try  must  be  governed  solely  on  a  principle 
of  despotism,  or  this  measure  be  adopted.  It 
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is  now  plain,  that  with  so  much  as  the  Irish 
people  already  possess  of  the  constitution,  the 
Government  must  either  forego  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  regular  means  of  influence,  or  must 
concede  emancipation.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  long-continued 
and  an  unaccountable  oversight,  to  which 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  evils  of  that  country 
directly  or  indirectly  are  to  be  attributed. 
It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  unless 
a  Government  is  intent  to  rule  by  military 
power  alone,  it  must  avail  itself  of  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  a  people — of  that  class  who 
possess  a  local  influence  over  the  community. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  principle 
required  but  to  be  stated,  to  be  instantly 
assented  to  ;  yet  is  it  true,  that  for  centuries 
England  has  struggled  to  maintain  a  regular 
government  in  that  country,  without  using 
this  obvious  means  of  legitimate  power  ;  with 
what  success  is  known  !  The  natural,  the 
actual  and  resident  aristocracy  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  island  are,  *  and  always  have 
been,  Catholics  ;  and  emancipation,  by  giving 
to  Government  a  constitutional  influence  over 
these  classes,  which  it  has  never  yet  possessed , 
would,  in  reality,  be  less  a  boon  to  them, 
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than  an  accession  of  'power  to  the  State.  It  is 
sometimes  said,  that  this  measure,  as  it  would 
affect  but  a  few  persons,  would  make  no  great 
difference  with  Ireland  ;  it  is  not  considered, 
that  the  few  whom  it  would  personally  affect 
are  precisely  those  whose  influence  would,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  ensure  an  effect  on  all 
the  rest.  It  is  but  the  natural  consequence, 
that  respect  for  the  laws  would  come  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  general  confidence  and  tranquillity ; 
the  development  of  industry  would  follow, 
and  eventually  all  the  collective  results  which 
characterize  a  flourishing  and  contented 
people.  Ireland  then,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  weakness,  and  an  opprobrium  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  a  principal 
constituent  of  its  greatness  ;  and  thencefor¬ 
ward 


“  Be  all  the  mins  of  distressful  times 
Repaired,  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  ! 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears,  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again  transformed  to  orient  pearl, 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness ! 
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Being  firmly  convinced  that  whenever  it 
takes  place,  Catholic  Emancipation,  while  it 
effaces  a  stain  from  the  Protestanism  of 
England,  will  advance  the  real  greatness  of 
our  country,  and  be  the  happiness  of  millions; 
however  humble  and  insignificant  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  offers  these  remarks — could  he 
believe  that  any  efforts  of  his  in  the  smallest 
degree  had  conduced  to  promote  it — he 
would  almost  venture  to  indulge  his  feelings, 
in  the  anticipation  of  Burke,  “  that  in  every 
accident  which  may  happen  through  life,  in 
pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress ; 
he  would  call  this  to  mind  and  be  comforted.” 
This,  however,  he  strongly  feels — that  he 
should  not  have  stood  acquitted  to  his  own 
mind,  if  he  had  forborne  to  express  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  present  occasion. 
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Section  CfttrtL 

CAUSES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREATNESS  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

Ecclesiastical  power,  as  it  depends  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings 
of  mankind,  necessarily  bears  a  relation  to 
the  character  of  the  age.  In  the  course  of 
its  changes,  the  actual  state  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  plainly  discover  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  defects  and  resources  of 
the  times.  It  becomes  modified  accordingly. 
And  though  re-acting  upon  the  character  of 
a  people,  this  is  effected  only  by  accommo¬ 
dating  itself  to  it.  It  must  attend  upon,  in 
order  to  lead.  Hence  in  an  enlightened  state 
of  society,  ecclesiastical  power  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  when  the  state  of  society  is 
otherwise. 

Though  the  same  in  its  general  maxims 
and  forms,  yet  it  is  very  different  in  effect 
in  Spain  and  in  Bavaria — in  Naples  and 
Tuscany — in  the  Sardinian  States,  and  in  the 
bordering  territory  of  Lombardy. 

D 
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It  was  found  as  impracticable  to  establish 
presbyterianism  in  England  as  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  as  impracticable  to  extin¬ 
guish  Catholicism  in  Ireland  as  it  would  be 
to  establish  it  here.  But  all  the  three,  at 
different  periods,  though  retaining  the  same 
names  and  the  same  avowed  principles,  un¬ 
dergo  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  their  practical  effect,  their  real 
character,  without  which  they  would  cease 
to  retain  their  influence.  The  attempt  by 
legal  enactments  to  over-rule  this  natural 
progress  of  things  always  defeats  itself ;  but, 
unhappily,  at  the  same  time  it  gives  occasion 
to  a  great  deal  of  animosity  and  injustice. 
It  might  almost  as  well  be  thought  to  regu¬ 
late  by  law  the  economy  of  vegetation  or  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  or  to  enact  that  the 
plantations  of  the  present  year  shall  be  timber 
for  the  navy  in  the  next,  as  to  attempt  to 
determine  by  the  same  means,  in  what  de¬ 
gree  and  through  what  forms,  society  shall 
be  acted  upon  by  the  influence  of  religion. 

The  feudal  system,  as  it  was  essentially 
founded  in  a  division  of  power,  combined 
the  resources  of  local  influence  with 
the  authority  of  the  state.  But  though, 
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more  than  any  other  form  of  civil  polity, 
recognizing  an  original  contract  as  its  basis 
(a  contract  which  embraced  the  prince  and 
the  barons,  their  dependants  and  the  towns) 
yet  it  was  a  system  of  government  extremely 
liable  to  local  abuse  and  oppression  Ordina¬ 
rily,  whenever  this  was  the  case,  a  control 
was  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  church. 
This  was  such  as  to  embody,  and  bring  into 
action,  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  viewing  all  men  as  essentially 
equal,  it  guarded  with  peculiar  care  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  peace,  justice  and  humanity. 

That  kings  were  not,  more  than  other  men, 
authorized  to  commit  injustice — were  not, 
more  than  they,  exempt  from  just  censure, 
was  a  principle  cherished  in  the  public  mind 
of  Europe  by  the  occasional  interposition  of 
the  Church  in  controlling  or  reproving  acts  of 
regal  tyranny.  In  the  time  of  the  Plant  age- 
nets,  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  this  country 
was  also  political  power — was  legally  such  ; 
and  all  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  frequent 
interference  of  the  clergy  in  political  and  civil 
affairs. 

During  those  times,  the  Church  was  for 
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the  most  part  (by  the  principles  of  charity 
and  piety  which  it  recognized,  by  its  character 
of  protectress  of  the  weak  and  wretched,  by 
its  raising  to  the  highest  dignities  persons 
of  the  lowest  condition,  by  its  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  learning,  and  by  the 
honour  which  it  paid  to  order  and  peace) 
the  peculiar  guardian  of  all  the  interests  and 
all  the  hopes  of  civilization.  To  what  an 
extent,  for  many  centuries,  this  was  the  case 
it  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate.  By  its 
means  the  rights  of  the  most  abject  were 
often  made  to  be  regarded  with  respect; 
the  very  idea  of  man  and  Christian  was 
represented  as  venerable,  independently  of 
all  considerations  of  property  and  rank,  and 
indeed  in  contradistinction  to  them.  Thus 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  prevailing 
opinions,  even  if  there  were  no  systematical 
plan  of  aggrandizement,  were  such  as  con¬ 
ducted  the  Church  in  a  course  of  policy 
that  tended  to  enhance  its  greatness.  And 
as  it  was  rendered  thus  powerful  by  the 
condition  of  Europe,  so  in  course  of  time, 
as  this  became  changed,  the  power  of  the 
clergy  was  diminished  accordingly ; — other 
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and  more  effective  resources  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  advancement  of  society,  and  less 
liable  to  be  perverted,  arising  in  its  stead. 

To  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion 
on  the  usages,  institutions  and  opinions  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  many  of  those  advan¬ 
tages  owing,  which  distinguish  modern 
Europe  from  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Hence 
it  was,  that  war  learned  to  associate  itself 
with  humanity,  and  to  spare  the  vanquished  ; 
that  chivalry  mingled  the  sentiments  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  principles  of  a  scrupulous  sense 
of  honour,  with  heroism  ;  that  freedom, 
which  in  classic  antiquity  was  valued 
but  as  a  reserve  of  power,  came  to  be 
cherished  from  a  consciousness  of  the  native 
dignity  of  man,  and  from  the  importance 
of  freedom  to  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature. 

Generally  speaking,  religion  imparted  a 
portion  of  its  own  sanctity  to  whatever  it 
became  associated  with.  It  kept  alive  and 
fostered,  through  ages  of  barbarism,  the 
germs  of  future  improvement ; — as,  in  winter, 
the  snow  which  covers  the  face  of  nature 
shields  the  herbage  of  the  future  spring, 
and  is  the  cause  of  much  of  that  beauty  and 
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that  luxuriance  which  follow.  It  is  easy  to 
shew,  by  numberless  instances,  that  if  the 
influence  of  the  Church  had  been  much  less 
than  it  was,  it  would  have  failed  so  effectually 
to  mitigate  the  evils  incident  to  the  then 
condition  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature,  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  power  so  ample,  and  so  revered, 
should  not  eventually  lead  to  great  abuse. 
But  the  remedy  followed  ;  and  to  our  Catho¬ 
lic  ancestors  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for 
the  principal  of  those  institutions  which  are 
our  protection  against  despotism  from  wh  at- 
ever  quarter  attempted,  but  even  for  the 
most  effectual  of  those  provisions,  which  have 
been  enacted  to  limit  the  Papal  authority  in 
1  his  country,  as  well  as  those  for  restraining 
the  power  of  the  local  clergy,  and  their 
excessive  wealth.  The  Reformation  itself 
was  only  a  farther  progress  in  measures, 
long  and  steadily  pursued,  to  render  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  accordant  with 
that  of  the  State.  And  if  the  Refor¬ 
mation  had  not  taken  the  decisive  form  of 
a  secession  from  the  Roman  See,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  those  measures 
would  have  continued  to  be  carried  on,  to  a 
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greater  extent.  Our  ancestors,  therefore, 
though  Catholics,  were  not  on  that  account 
less  of  Englishmen ! 

As  we  are  unjust  to  the  merits  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  so  are  we  unjust  to  its 
faults.  The  most  exaggerated  ideas  are  en¬ 
tertained,  for  instance,  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  infallibility  of  the  Papal  See,  and  by  the 
dispensing  power.  It  is  argued  as  if  the 
Roman  See  asserted  for  itself  a  prerogative 
of  committing  injustice  without  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Church  pro¬ 
fessed  to  hold  a  power  rendering,  at  her  plea¬ 
sure,  any  one  immaculate  from  sin ; — a  power 
to  authorize  what  is  wrong,  at  the  same  time 
granting  an  indemnity  from  the  consequences 
of  guilt.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  Catholic, 
possessing  common  information,  who  would 
not  revolt  from  such  a  statement.  So  far  is 
the  Catholic  religion  from  sanctioning  a 
laxity  of  morals,  that  by  at  least  three-fourths 
of  its  assailants,  in  the  annals  of  controversy, 
it  is  charged  with  founding  religious  hope 
on  too  sanguine  endeavours  to  realize  moral 
perfection.  In  the  temporal  government  of 
the  Church,  as  in  his  character  of  Sovereign 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  Pope  is  con- 
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sidered  like  other  men  subject  to  err  in 
matters  of  opinion  and  policy,  and  as  a  man, 
liable  to  act  a  part  unworthy  of  his  public 
dignity. 

Thinking  all  the  Catholic  clergy  to  be 
whatever  the  most  bigot  ted  at  any  time 
have  been,  the  spirit  of  party  finds  no 
difficulty  in  giving  another  proof  of  a 
readiness  to  believe  whatever  gratifies  itself, 
and  has  concluded  that  such  also  is  the 
Catholic  laity.  The  inducement  is — that 
by  this  means  it  may  find  itself  authorized 
to  treat  them  accordingly.  Yet,  to  act  thus 
is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  process  by 
which  persecution,  whether  exercised  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  has  ever  succeeded 
in  steeling  itself  to  the  perpetration  of 
habitual  injustice.  But  this  is  not  charge¬ 
able  on  religion,  the  express  operation  of 
which  is  to  meet  in  their  origin  and  to 
restrain  in  the  human  breast,  those  passions 
and  motives  from  which  conduct  like  this 
proceeds. 

This  merit  however  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  that  during  the 
middle  ages  every  where  stigmatizing  sla¬ 
very,  as  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name. 
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it  required  that  the  commonalty,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  who  were  armed  with 
the  means  of  oppression  and  violence,  should 
be  governed  as  God’s  people,  and  the  king’s 
subjects.  Let  us  hope,  that  at  some  time, 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Church  of  England, 
in  like  manner  true  to  its  genuine  principles, 
will  do  itself  honour  by  acting  an  equally 
decisive  part ! 
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Section  dFouvtt). 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

The  excuse  frequently  made  for  the  persecu¬ 
tions  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the 
security  of  her  government  required  them, 
applies  not  less  to  those  of  Mary,  and  indeed 
with  some  aggravation,  arising  from  the  mea¬ 
sures  actually  taken,  on  her  succession,  to 
debar  her  from  the  throne  :  whereas  the  bull 
of  Pius  V,  denouncing  Elizabeth  as  unwor¬ 
thy  to  reign,  did  not  take  place  until  several 
years  had  elapsed  of  those  cruel  proceedings. 
It  is  plain  that  the  faults  were  great  on  both 
sides,  and  on  both  sides  should  be  suffered  to 
be  forgotten,  as  belonging  to  the  times,  and 
not  to  the  religions. 

In  still  earlier  periods,  it  is  difficult  ade¬ 
quately  to  conceive  the  embarrassments,  un¬ 
der  which  the  nations  of  Europe  laboured, 
in  their  religious  dissentions.  Without  the 
means  of  accurate  information,  they  were 
open  to  every  distracting  impression  which 
fear  or  suspicion  or  antipathy  could  suggest. 
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Every  rumour  passed  for  fact,  every  imputa¬ 
tion  for  proof,  every  opprobious  epithet  for 
the  stamp  of  unerring  and  vindictive  justice. 
With  so  many  causes  of  misconception  and 
excitement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mutual 
aggressions  soon  precipitated  both  parties 
into  excesses;  each  notwithstanding  con¬ 
ceiving  themselves  to  be  perfectly  right  and 
as  acting  a  meritorious  part,  and  their  enemies 
to  be  unpardonably  and  wickedly  wrong ; 
each  feeling  assured  that  they  were  them¬ 
selves  under  the  direction  and  sanction  of 
Heaven,  and  that  their  opponents  were  the 
agents  of  mischief,  error  and  malevolence. 
They  were  like  men  under  some  sudden 
panic  in  a  crouded  theatre,  when  the  instinct¬ 
ive  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  all  the 
consequent  efforts  but  serve  to  redouble  the 
confusion  ;  explanation  is  impossible,  nor  is 
there  a  moment  for  reflection,  till  irrepara¬ 
ble  injury  is  done,  and  multitudes  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice.  Contrasted  with  the  advantages 
which  a  superior  degree  of  civilization  con¬ 
fers,  we  cannot  without  pity  contemplate 
their  unhappy  situation  ; — but  we  suffer  our¬ 
selves  to  be  betrayed  into  an  error  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind,  without  the  excuse  which  applies 
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to  them,  when  we  suppose  that  the  policy 
pursued  in  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Catholics  now,  and  when 
under  this  supposition,  we  conduct  ourselves 
towards  them  with  illiberality  and  injustice. 
The  contending  parties  also  lay  under  other 
disadvantages  of  a  different  kind,  but  not 
less  fatal  and  misleading.  Their  imperfectly- 
informed  minds  were  incapable  of  attending 
to,  or  even  of  perceiving,  those  distinctions, 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  an  erroneous 
and  mischievous  application  of  principles  cor¬ 
rect  in  themselves.  Hence  legitimate  power 
degenerated  into  tyranny,  and  reform  into 
indiscriminate  and  revengeful  spoliation.  In 
pursuing  a  measure  allowable  and  even  bene¬ 
ficial,  they  were  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
limits,  at  which,  justice,  the  public  good 
and  their  own  true  interest  required  them  to 
desist.  This  remark  is  true  as  well  respecting 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  authority 
as  those  who  called  for  reform ;  both  of 
them  from  these  causes  were  continually  led 
into  error.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  evils 
of  this  kind  belong,  exclusively,  to  the 
unskilfulness  attendant  on  an  early  stage  of 
civilization.  In  regard  to  speculative  inqui- 
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ries,  their  difficulties,  from  the  same  cause, 
were  not  less  embarrassing. 

Where  the  animadversions  of  the  press 
exercise  a  continual  influence,  no  religious 
party  can  ever  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  its 
own  reputation,  as  to  suffer  itself  to  fall 
into  those  faults,  into  that  particular  kind  of 
censurable  proceeding,  commonly  deemed  to 
be  most  incident  to  its  system  of  belief. 
Such  in  respect  to  the  Catholics  is  a  supposed 
subserviency  to  the  dictation  of  the  Papal 
See.  We  may  be  assured  that  every  excuse, 
every  allowable  evasion  would  be  resorted  to, 
before  they  would  be  induced  to  act  a  part 
countenancing  that  imputation.  W e  give 
more  credit  than  is  due  to  the  common 
degree  in  which  men  are,  disinterestedly  and 
consistently,  actuated  in  their  conduct  by  their 
peculiar  opinions,  if  we  think  differently. 
But  where  patriotic  feelings  and  duties, 
together  with  the  thousand  ties  of  interest 
and  sympathy  which  attach  men  to  their 
country, — the  dictates  of  honour, — liberal 
views  of  religion  itself; — where  all  these 
concur,  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than 
that  the  Catholics  should  lend  themselves  to 
plans  of  Papal  domination  in  England,  * 
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except  indeed  it  be,  that  such  plans  should 
ever  he  crowned  with  success* 

If  we  consider  how  every  great  historic 
crisis  operates  on  after  times,  we  shall  admit 
the  impossibility  of  any  thing  resembling 
the  Papal  domination,  at  its  height,  appear- 
ing  again  in  Europe.  The  mass  of  mankind 
in  successive  ages,  it  is  true,  are  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  same  low  level  of  intellectual 
power ;  and  whenever  they  are  put  into 
circumstances  which  throw  them  on  their  rea¬ 
soning  faculties,  they  are  at  all  times  equally 
at  a  loss.  But  they  are  not  on  a  level 
in  respect  to  the  data  which  are,  to  them, 
a  substitute  for  reasoning.  When  in  respect 
to  any  particular  principle,  in  its  excess 
threatening  the  frame  of  society,  a  crisis 
has  once  taken  place  and  fixed  itself  in 
the  memory  of  mankind,  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
axiom  in  the  possession  of  all ;  and  to  refer 
to  it  will,  at  any  time,  produce  a  corrective 
impression  on  the  general  opinion.  To  say 
it  is  no  better  than  the  Jacobinism  of  the 
French  Revolution,— no  better  than  the 
fanatics  of  the  age  of  Cromwell, — or  it  is 
the  political  economy  of  Wat  Tyler,  tells 
with  a  complete  effect  that  is  conviction  at 
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once ;  though  without  such  resources  of 
reference,  it  would  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
logic  and  philosophy  to  make  it  understood 
that  a  measure,  recommended  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  present  circumstances,  is  really  in 
its  nature  hurtful  and  dangerous.  The 
effects  of  the  papal  domination,  at  its  most 
extravagant  height,  afford  an  instance  of 
the  same  decisive  character,  in  like  manner 
never  to  be  lost  to  the  world.  Mankind 
will  never  see  again,  on  the  same  theatre, 
and  in  the  same  degree  of  ascendancy, 
either  patriots  like  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
saints  like  Cromwell’s  associates,  reformers 
like  Jack  Cade,  or  pontiffs  like  Boniface 
VIIL  and  Innocent  III. 
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g>CftiOtt  dfiftf). 

REMEDIAL  EFFECTS  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

In  all  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  exhibits  itself,  joined  with 
whatever  may  peculiarly  distinguish  each  of 
them,  are  comprehended  the  great,  the 
inestimable  truths  of  revelation  ; — the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  divine  nature,  the  assurance 
of  a  future  and  eternal  existence  retributive 
of  human  conduct  and  compensating  all  the 
seeming  inequalities  of  life,  the  efficacy  of 
true  repentance  to  obtain  forgiveness,  the 
benefits  derived  to  us  by  the  office  and 
character  of  our  Saviour,  the  divine  author¬ 
ity  of  his  mission,  his  promises  and  precepts. 
And  the  cause  why  the  several  parties, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  differ  from  each 
other,  is  not  that  by  any  of  them  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  questioned, 
but  that  parts  of  those  sacred  records  are 
thought  to  be  mistakenly  understood.  There 
is  so  much  more,  in  which  they  agree, 
than  in  which  they  think  differently,  that 
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nothing  but  a  want  of  information  can 
account  for  the  disparaging  and  unjust 
opinions  entertained  in  regard  to  each  other’s 
religious  sentiments,  and  the  extreme  re¬ 
luctance  which  exists  to  admit  the  most 
satisfactory  explanations.  In  all  these  various 
forms,  Religion  is  the  sanction  of  moral 
obligation,  the  source  of  those  inspiring 
hopes  which  triumph  over  mortality,  the 
the  unfailing  spring  of  consolation.  All 
parties  are  taught  by  it  to  regard  the 
human  race  as  their  brethren,  and  the 
Divine  Being  as  their  common  and  merciful 
Parent.  Towards  all  of  them,  Religion 
is  invested  with  the  office  of  leading  for¬ 
ward,  in  that  course  of  improvement — 

“  More  bright  than  heaven’s  broad  pathway  paved 
with  stars,” 

the  onward  prospects  of  which  are  merged 
in  eternity.  To  all.  Religion  is  the  sanc¬ 
tion  and  support  of  our  holiest  affections, 
and  the  restraint  of  every  hurtful  and  irre¬ 
gular  passion ;  and  when  the  dearest 
connections  of  nature  are  about  to  be 
severed,  by  the  close  of  life,  the  same 
common  Christianity  fails  not  to  soothe 
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the  sufferers  with  her  whispers  of  futurity, 
her  assurances  of  reunion.  Such  is  the 
sacred  and  venerable  character  of  Religion, 
under  the  several  different  forms  which  it 
assumes  in  the  Christian  world  ;  and  surely 
it  cannot  but  be  extremely  wrong  to  regard 
it,  in  any  of  them,  with  disparagement 
and  aversion.  Integrity,  earnestness,  sin¬ 
cerity  obtain  access,  through  those  various 
means,  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
Revelation ;  while  to  the  contrary  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  mind,  these  advantages,  conveyed 
in  all  of  them,  are  offered  with  little  apparent 
effect. 

Is  it  possible  not  to  be  startled  at  the 
question — how  comes  it,  that  any  one, 
confessedly  an  erring  man,  shall  assume  to 
interpose  himself  between  his  fellow-mortal, 
his  equal,  and  the  Almighty  ? — claiming, 
unasked,  to  decide  with  authority,  in  what 
manner  he  shall,  or  shall  not,  approach 
“  his  father  who  is  in  heaven !” — how  he 
shall  pour  forth  his  soul  before  the  footstool 
of  the  throne  divine  ! — shall  implore  forgive¬ 
ness,  consolation,  mercy—  shall  seek  for 
strength  in  life  and  hope  in  death  ?  Is 
not  such  an  assumption  the  height  of 
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arrogance  ?  Is  it  less  than  impiety  ?  It 
would  indeed  be  impiety,  but  that  it  is 
very  much  done  in  ignorance, — this  is  its 
only  excuse. 

We  have  so  long  been  used,  in  this 
country,  to  contemplate  the  application  of 
tests  and  guards  for  the  security  of  religion, 
that  (like  the  philosopher  in  Rasselas,  who 
had  accompanied  the  floods  of  the  Nile 
with  his  calculations  and  predictions,  until 
he  thought  at  length  the  river  rose  and 
subsided  at  his  intimation)  we  have  learned 
to  think  that  Christianity  itself  would 
fail  to  establish  its  authority,  if  not  aided 
and  protected  by  the  provisions  of  English 
law  ;  that  these  are  as  necessary  to  protect 
it,  as  to  protect  a  patent  or  a  charter ; 
that  it  is  owing  to  our  precautions,  that 
divine  Truth  holds  on  its  majestic  course, 
and  44  accomplishes  that  for  which  it  is 
sent”  from  heaven.  Substituting  a  false 
principle  of  security,  we  commit  ourselves 
to  all  its  dangers;  and  by  so  doing,  in  a 
great  measure  suspend  the  operation  of 
causes  which  would  aid,  in  all  the  par¬ 
ties  that  divide  the  community,  the  progress, 
of  civilization  and  knowledge.  Fighting 
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with  shadows,  we  abandon  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  realities  ;  while  this  policy  is  continued, 
at  the  expense  of  much  injustice  to  our 
fellow-countrymen,  and  much  discredit  to 
those  very  principles,  which  we  are  most 
anxious  should  maintain  an  ascendancy,  by 
recommending  themselves  to  general  esteem 
and  approbation. 

It  is  insisted  upon,  that  no  change  ought 
to  take  place  in  the  laws  affecting  the 
Catholics,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  danger  attending  it. 
But  what  institution,  whgd  system  of  laws 
can  be  pointed  out,  thus  exempt  from  the 
uncertainty  belonging  to  every  thing  human? 
Let  those,  who  argue  thus,  reflect  what 
are  the  dangers,  and  what  the  injury,  incident 
to  the  present  system ;  and  how  much 
greater  attention  is  due  to  evils  actually 
imminent,  than  to  such  as  are  only  problem¬ 
atical,  at  some  distant  period.  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  the 
advantages  to  the  nation  arising  from  her 
ample  revenues,  are  not  so  much  religious 
as  political  questions :  and  persons  of  very 
different  religious  sentiments,  may,  on  these 
subjects,  alike  think  favourably.  If  on 
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considerations  of  political  wisdom  those  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  desirable,  the  Church  can  fear 
nothing  for  her  secular  greatness,  unless 
that  greatness  is  made  to  bear  injuriously 
on  the  common  rights  of  other  parties; 
and  if  they  are  not  desirable,  on  secular 
grounds,  there  is  nothing  to  perpetuate 
them.  It  must  always  be  the  wisest  policy 
for  the  Church,  to  prove  her  essential 
importance  to  the  State  by  the  benefits 
for  which  the  collective  interests  of  the 
country  are  indebted  to  her.  If  talent, 
learning,  merit,  be  incited  by  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  her  patronage  ; — if  she  continue 
to  be,  as  she  has  often  proved  herself  to 
be,  the  foremost  in  vindicating  those  great 
principles,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  morals, 
and  of  all  religious  truth  ;  and  in  extending 
their  influence ; — if  she  afford  her  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  to  every  institution  con¬ 
ducing  to  those  ends, — proving  her  identity 
with  Christianity,  by  the  Christian  Spirit 
with  which  she  is  animated — the  spirit  which 
conciliates,  even  enemies,  by  benefits; — can 
her  greatness  possibly  rest  on  a  more  secure, 
more  desirable  foundation  ? 

During  the  progress  of  those  measures 
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which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  the  Catholics  in  Parliament 
strenuously  supported  the  Established  Church, 
when  they  might  have  precipitated  its  down¬ 
fall.  On  what  principle?  They  thought  that  it 
was  the  best  for  this  country  of  any  that 
could  possibly  exist  here ;  the  most  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  constitution ;  the  best  cal¬ 
culated  for  effecting,  in  this  country,  all  the 
advantages  intended  by  a  national  Church 
Establishment;  the  most  fitted  to  hold  the 
pre-eminence,  for  the  common  safety,  amidst 
that  conflict  of  parties  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  blessings  of  freedom.  And  such 
an  opinion  might  be  held  with  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  by  any  Protestant  Dissenter,  or  any 
Catholic. 

Amongst  other  allegations,  a  divided  alle¬ 
giance  is  often  objected  to  the  Catholics.  But 
even  if  it  existed,  though  in  the  sense  that  is 
meant  I  contend  it  does  not ;  what,  I  would 
ask,  are  the  natural  means  of  weakening  that 
rival  allegiance  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  to  be 
so  circumstanced  as  to  participate  in  the 
common  incitements  of  a  generous  ambition, 
in  the  common  incitements  of  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing  ;  is  it  not  evident,  that  to  be  sensible  of 
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a  common  interest  in  the  prosperity,  the 
freedom,  and  glory  of  the  country,  would 
necessarily ,  constantly ,  and  increasingly ,  ope¬ 
rate  to  produce  this  effect  ?  Is  not  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this  also  true,  that  to  persevere  in  an 
illiberal  and  exclusive  system,  is  the  way  to 
produce  a  result  exactly  the  reverse,  and  if 
possible  to  make  that  rival  allegiance  prepon¬ 
derate  against  ourselves  ? 

W ould  you  then  render  the  restless  dema¬ 
gogue,  and  the  bigotted  religionist,  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  the  sister  island  as  they  would  be  in 
this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; — would 
you  accelerate  that  gradual  and  beneficial 
change,  which  the  progress  of  time,  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  naturally  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  the  Catholics  as  well  as  in  ourselves, 
enlarging  the  understanding  and  liberalizing 
the  feelings  ; — -would  you  hasten  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  Catholics  to  the  general  political 
character  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of 
their  fellow-subjects ; — let  them  cease  to  feel 
themselves  invidiously  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  community,  by  disabilities  and 
exclusions.  Has  not  their  allegiance  been 
sufficiently  long  exposed  to  a  test,  which  has 
shown,  that  even  the  repulsive  treatment 
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which  they  have  experienced,  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half,  has  not  sufficed  to  alienate 
them  from  you  ?  On  every  emergency  that 
menaced  the  safety  of  the  State,  no  class 
whatever  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown 
have,  more  zealously  than  the  Catholics, 
seconded  the  efforts  of  Government,  by  every 
proof  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty. 

There  are  those  who,  while  they  admit 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  grant  emancipa¬ 
tion,  yet  would  withhold  it  on  account  of 
the  intemperate  language  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Association,  the  menaces  of  the  Orange 
clubs,  and  the  formidable  power  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy.  That  is  to  say, — the  present 
state  of  Ireland  being  the  effect  of  withhold¬ 
ing  emancipation,  therefore  the  symptoms 
of  that  state  are  a  reason  for  not  granting 
it.  But  happily,  the  intemperance  or  the 
obstinacy  of  individuals  is  not  competent  to 
avert,  or  materially  delay,  the  ameliorating, 
the  tranquillizing,  the  conciliating  effects  of  a 
legislation  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  prospects  of  a  country,  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature; — just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  obstinacy  of  the  law  is  unable  to 
accomplish  plans  unwisely  calculated  in  these 
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respects.  Authority  in  the  former  case,  as 
resistance  in  the  latter,  is  supported  by  the 
paramount  force  of  nature,  and  necessarily 
prevails.  An  energetic  and  enlightened 
government  will  little  regard  the  passing 
clamour  which  attends  every  considerable 
change,  however  beneficial.  Was  the  Revo¬ 
lution  without  the  invectives  of  party  ? — 
was  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  the  throne  of  the  three  kingdoms  ? — 
was  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  ? 
It  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder,  that 
what  has  proved  to  have  been  so  desirable, 
was  at  the  outset  so  violently  opposed  ;  and 
in  the  end,  these  traits  of  personal  feeling 
serve  but  to  enliven  the  page  of  history, 
“  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

What  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
are,  we  have,  in  a  great  measure,  made  them 
to  be.  It  was  for  a  long  period  the  perverse 
policy  of  England,  to  enforce  a  system  of 
laws, having  for  their  object  to  wear  down,  and 
obliterate,  every  vestige  of  a  resident  gentry ; 
and  by  imparing  and  cramping  the  springs 
of  public  and  private  prosperity,  by  with¬ 
holding  every  stimulus  of  exertion  and 
reward  of  merit,  and  by  extinguishing 
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education,  to  render  the  face  of  society  a 
desert  in  respect  to  whatever  is  ornamental 
or  ennobling.  Having  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded,  we  make  it  a  charge  on  the  actual 
religion  of  that  country  and  the  original  one  of 
this,  that  in  Ireland  an  ignorant  superstition 
is  the  only  principle  remaining,  for  the  regu¬ 
lation,  however  imperfect,  of  social  existence. 
Yet  is  this  but  a  proof  of  the  fatal  efficiency 
of  our  own  measures,  intended  as  a  means 
of  degrading,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  religion.  But  in  their  consequences 
these  measures  have  recoiled,  in  disgrace  and 
embarrassment,  upon  ourselves ;  by  the 
sacrifice  which  has  been  made  of  the  hap¬ 
piness,  the  improvement,  the  peace  of  a 
whole  nation,  from  the  ominous  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  system  almost  to  the  present 
time,  and  by  the  lavish  expenditure  which  is 
necessary  to  continue  it.  That  much  however 
of  what  has  been  done  was  not  designed  to  be 
done,  I  most  willingly  admit ;  for  though  so 
far  misled  by  prejudice,  it  certainly  is  not  in 
the  English  character  to  have  intended  such 
an  aggregate  of  injustice  and  absurdity. 

But  a  brighter  day  is  dawning ;  and  it  is 
some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  even  the 
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state  of  abeyance,  in  which  the  Catholic 
question  has  lately  been  left,  has  not  been 
without  benefit  to  the  uninformed  of  both 
sides.  The  explanations  and  discussions, 
that  have  taken  place,  will  dissipate  preju¬ 
dices  which  otherwise  would  much  longer 
have  survived.  Ey  being  induced  to  ex¬ 
plain  themselves  on  their  religion,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  Protestant  fellow  sub¬ 
jects,  the  Catholics  themselves  will  learn  to 
give  a  due  pre-eminence,  in  their  own  esti¬ 
mation,  to  the  more  essential  parts  of  the 
Catholic  system.  Views  of  the  subject,  cal¬ 
culated  to  conciliate  the  favourable  opinion 
of  impartial  minds,  necessarily  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  injurious  misconceptions  and  ex¬ 
aggerations  which  might  be  liable  to  attach 
to  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
effects,  arising  out  of  discord,  confusion  and 
prejudice,  without  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  delight ;  especially  when  these  con¬ 
siderations  are  joined  with  the  hope,  how¬ 
ever  fluctuating,  that  what  has  already  been 
effected,  for  obtaining  justice  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  is  but  the  prelude  to  their  participation 
in  every  benefit  of  the  constitution,  their 
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full  restoration  to  equal  rights  with  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  subjects,  their  equal  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  same  advantages. 

Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas  ; 
Magnus,  ab  integro,  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo  l 
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Extracts  from  MSS.  Notes  during  a  Journey  in  Italy , 

in  1819. 

Naples. — Several  things  will  strike  a  stranger  with 
feelings  of  pleasure,  from  the  impression,  that  the 
tendency  to  improvement  in  Naples,  as  well  as  in 
Tuscany  and  the  Roman  States,  is  powerful  and 
active,  and  in  many  respects  well  directed.  Public 
education,  especially  in  Tuscany  and  Naples,  obtains 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  And  though  it  is  true  that 
the  Catholic  church  retains  a  system  of  devotional  cere¬ 
monies,  in  which  much  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  and 
much  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  mechanical;  and 
though  that  Church  in  no  point  professedly  recedes  from 
what  it  has  taught  in  former  times :  yet  those  points 
which  are  most  liable  to  be  misapplied  and  misunder¬ 
stood  become  connected  with  conditions,  and  explana¬ 
tions,  and  precautions  which  tend  to  prevent  such 
effects ;  and  those  parts  of  the  system  which  are  most 
important,  most  vital,  obtain  a  paramount  attention. 
Thus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  without  any 
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specific  changes  in  its  doctrines  and  observances,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  in  particular  countries  may  receive 
an  essential  improvement  in  its  effective  character,  and 
approach  in  practice  what,  in  theory,  it  is  meant  to  be  ; 
a  result,  derived  not  from  measures  for  over-ruling 
the  clergy,  but  principally  from  more  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  views  in  the  clergy  themselves.  The 
small  compilation  used  in  all  the  normal  schools  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  an  admirable  work  for  the 
instruction  it  conveys,  and  the  spirit  it  breathes  ;  and 
such  also  is  a  catechism,  adopted  throughout  the  coun¬ 
tries  forming  the  French  Empire,  at  the  time  of  the 
Concordat  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon. 


Rome. — The  writings  of  Young  and  Paley,and  other 
works,  in  which  religious  sentiments  are  inculcated  by 
means  of  an  independant  and  logical  exercise  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  are  very  much  read.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  six  different  translations  of  the  Night  Thoughts  in 
Italian.  At  the  University  of  the  Sapienza  at  Rome, 
I  was  present  at  a  Lecture,  part  of  a  course  on  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  precisely  following 
such  a  train  of  inquiry  as  distinguishes  the  writings  of 
Butler,  Paley,  and  Clarke.  It  is  a  chair  recently  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Pope,  and  the  Professor  is  a  most  liberal 
and  intelligent  man.  Such  institutions  and  such  writings 
must  rapidly  produce  an  extensive  effect;  or,  what  is  a 
still  more  gratifying  reflection,  they  are  indicative  of 
extensive  effects  already  produced,  already  progressive 
— of  a  powerful  tendency,  already  in  action. 
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Florence. — The  public  press,  as  it  is  under  a  Cen¬ 
sorship,  cannot,  as  in  England,  be  considered  to 
exhibit  the  state  of  the  public  mind  ;  but  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  authentic  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Government.  Is  it  usual  to  find  in  the  papers, 
sentiments  that  imply  a  deference  for  private  and 
natural  rights,  and  for  public  opinion  ?  an  anxiety 
that  the  proceedings  of  Government  should  evidently 
connect  themselves  with  public  utility,  with  justice, 
and  with  the  progress  of  improvement  ?  Is  it  usual  to 
find  in  the  papers  liberal  and  independant  opinions? 
Certainly,  if  such  questions  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  all  the  southern 
states  of  Italy  they  may  without  hesitation  ; — such  a 
press,  though  not  a  free  press,  reflects  credit  on  the 
Government,  and  must  enlighten  and  elevate  the 
national  character.  At  Florence,  one  of  the  theatrical 
performances  the  most  patronised,  is  Alfierfs  excellent 
tragedy  of  Philip  2nd  ;  in  which  the  principles  of  des¬ 
potism  and  religious  intolerance  are  exposed  to  reproba¬ 
tion,  with  a  force  of  argument  and  a  glow  of  eloquence 
seldom  surpassed.  Yet  Philip  2nd  was  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  Grand  Duke,  who  himself  is  an  absolute 
prince,  and  the  Catholic  religion  is  that  of  the  State  ! 


Naples.  Notes  of  parts  of  Sermons  at  the  Chiesa 
S  Giacomo  in  Lent  1819.  Confession  and  acts  of 
devotion,  if  they  produce  not  a  change  of  temper  and 
conduct,  are  but  as  newly-formed  fruits  of  a  tree 
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which,  ere  these  are  ripened,  is  undermined  by  waters, 
or  ravaged  and  stript  by  tempests,  or  pined  by  heat, 
and  the  fruits  perish  and  are  lost. 

- - — «  Write  this  man  childless,  for  none  of  his 

seed  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.”  Jer.  xxii.  30. 
The  merit  of  all  that  you  have  done,  if  it  result  not 
in  those  beneficial  effects  on  your  mind,  the  tendency 
to  which  is  all  its  value,  will  inherit  no  reward,  will 
never  possess  the  crown.  Those  acts  are  then  but 
like  the  offspring  of  the  king  of  Israel, — in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which,  the  prophetic  eye  nevertheless  re¬ 
garded  him  as  childless;  they  are  children  that  will  fail 
your  future  days  and  leave  you  destitute  and  forlorn. 
That  it  may  be  otherwise  with  you,  with  a  zeal  like 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  hasten  to  bid  those  vicious 
habits  depart,  which  are  the  cause  that  your  first-born 
are  slain. 

Should  any  one  in  effect  say,  I  will  perform  some 
distinguished  act  of  piety  or  devotion,  and  will  then 
give  myself  little  anxiety  as  to  other  duties  ;  he  would 
act  with  as  little  wisdom  as  a  husbandman  who,  because 
he  had  industriously  ploughed  in  spring,  should 
think  himself  released  from  the  obligation  to  be  indus¬ 
trious  when  he  ought  to  reap  in  autumn.  Without 
the  second  the  first  is  in  vain.  It  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  practice  of  all  our  duties. 

As  the  sun’s  light,  which  is  one,  produces  a  thou¬ 
sand  beautiful  effects  on  the  face  of  nat  're ;  so  the 
divine  grace,  which  is  one,  produces  all  the  various 
virtues  which  give  value  and  excellence  to  tne  human 
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character,  whatever  renders  one  man  essentially  a 
blessing  to  another,  all  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
glorify  our  Creator,  all  that  embellishes  and  endears 
human  society,  and  that  harmonizes  man  to  happiness. 


Rome.  At  the  Chiesa  del  Gesil.  Notes  of  jparts  of 
a  Sermon.  No  Confession  without  that  sincerity  of 
repentance  which  involves  an  effectual  amendment  of 
the  character  is  of  the  smallest  avail.  St.  Teresa, 
after  death,  appearing  to  her  spiritual  daughter,  said 
to  her — 44  that  the  souls  which  weep  for  ever  in  per¬ 
dition,  and  which  had  been  accustomed  to  useless  and 
ill-performed  Confession,  troop  thither  in  numbers  like 

the  flakes  of  snow  in  winter.”— - The  habitual  sinner 

returns  from  the  Confessional  as  he  approached  it. 
What !  when  the  physican  has  assigned  for  our  re¬ 
storation  a  series  of  remedies,  is  it  sufficient  to  use  a 
part  of  them,  and  to  leave  the  rest  ?  The  sins  that  are 
effectually  declared  to  be  absolved,  at  the  rite  of  Con¬ 
fession,  are  those  only  which,  on  sincere  repentance 
and  change  of  heart,  are  already  forgiven  by  the 
propitiated  Deity.  What  then  avails  the  rite  of  Con¬ 
fession  ? — Much  for  encouragement  and  strength  for 
the  future, — by  confirming  in  a  better  course  of  con¬ 
duct. 

• 

The  coltello  thrown  aside  by  the  offender,  on  the 
sbirro  passing,  and  then  resumed  —  ;  the  officer 
discharge^' jhim, — but  is  he  therefore  guiltless  ? 
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Piemonte.  At  the  foot  of  the  Southern  declivities 
of  Mont  Blanc .*  From  the  glaciers  on  high  avalan¬ 
ches  were  frequently  precipitated,  thundering  amidst 
redoubled  echoes.  It  seemed  strange  that  sounds,  so 
full  of  horror  and  ruin,  were  followed  by  no  distress¬ 
ful!  cries  of  suffering  or  dismay  !  While  we  were 
watching  the  impending  heights  of  a  glacier,  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  heavy  and  long-continued 
avalanche  took  place.  It  was  long  before  the  sound 
reached  us,  the  convulsion  during  that  interval  being 
sensible  only  to  the  sight,  but  at  length  the  sound 
followed,  rousing  and  alarming  the  ear.  The  vast 
conical  mound,  which  was  formed  beneath  by  the 
accumulated  and  slippery  fragments  of  the  avalanche, 
continued  sinking  and  settling  to  a  mere  compressed 
and  flattened  shape,  long  after  the  train  of  shivered 
masses  of  snow  and  ice  had  ceased  to  pour  from  on  high. 
Before  we  reached  the  chalet,  clouds  began  to  impend 
between  the  mountains,  attended  with  thunder,  casting  a 
darkness  that  was  almost  appalling.  We  discovered  the 
place  by  directing  our  steps  to  a  wooden  cross  erected 
on  the  summit  of  an  acclivity,  the  welcome  symbol  of 
shelter  and  safety.  Attached  to  it  were  emblems  of 
the  Passion,  the  spear,  the  nails,  and  the  hammer. 

In  persons  circumstanced  as  these  shepherds  are, 
there  is  a  very  strong  disposition  to  cherish  devo- 


*  The  descriptive  part  of  this  extract  may  appear  to  some  persons 
superfluous  ;  but  the  author  wished  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  scenes  of  sublimity,  solitude  and  desolation,  in  which,  his 
own  mind  so  powerfully  felt  the  local  influence  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 
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tional  sentiments.  In  the  midst  of  dangers  the  most 
awful,  habituated  to  fear  and  to  gratitude  by  peril  and 
escape,  familiar  in  solitude  with  the  most  magnificent 
scenes  of  nature,  accustomed  to  religious  rites  forcibly 
addressing  the  imagination  and  the  affections; — it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  devotional  feelings  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  powerful,  and  that  the  Cross  is  so  often 
seen  among  the  Alps,  with  inscriptions  and  symbols 
attesting  the  rude  hands  which  carved,  and  the 
genuine  sentiments  which  dictated  them.  My  guide 
whenever  he  passed  one  of  these  memorials  of  our 
Saviour’s  death,  made  some  sign  of  respect.  Unwilling 
that  he  should  infer,  because  the  English  omit  to 
do  this,  that  therefore  they  less  reverence  the  Christian 
religion  ;  I  told  him  that  those  Protestants,  who  are 
uninformed,  do  the  Catholics  the  injustice  to  think 
that  they  worship  the  object  before  them,  and  not 
him  whom  it  represents  ;  but  I  assured  him  it  is 
equally  a  mistake  to  suppose,  because  the  Protestants 
pay  not  these  marks  of  respect  to  the  figure  of  the 
Cross,  that  therefore  they  do  not  honour  and  rever¬ 
ence  the  memory  of  our  blessed  Saviour; — their 
practice  being  different,  because  they  think  it  better 
to  pay  the  homage  of  the  heart  without  these  exterior 
demonstrations  of  respect.  This  explanation  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  and  his  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure  in  expressing  that  he  so  felt  it.  Had 
not  his  mind  been  already  perfectly  aware  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  distinction,  between  the  object  before  his  eyes 
and  the  religious  intimations  it  was  meant  to  impress, 
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it  is  impossible  that  he  should  so  readily  and  so  cor¬ 
dially  have  apprehended  the  explanation,  and  have 
been  at  once  so  satisfied  with  it. 


t 


GEORGE  SMITH,  PRINTER,  LIVERPOOL, 
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